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is published by The Macmillan Company. The third German edition is essentially 
the same as the second with respect to arrangement, but it has been carefully re- 
vised and in many places extended and improved, particularly in the chapters on 
Feelings, Emotions, Will, and Time. For details regarding the method, contents, 
and purpose of the work we refer our readers to the excellent review of the second 
edition by Professor Shorey in Vol. III., No. 2, of The Monist. All students of 
psychology should have and read Wundt's Lectures, for as the production of the 
most eminent living psychologist they are one of the best general introductions to 
psychology that exist. It is greatly to be regretted that the publishers have not 
supplied an index to the new edition, but it seems that nothing short of an Imperial 
edict will induce German publishers to make a systematic practice of this. If it 
could be done, humanity would be far more benefited than by any scheme of Chi- 
nese conquest or foreign colonisation. ft. 

Psychologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft. Von Hans Cornelius. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner. 1897. Pages, 445. Price, 10 Marks. 

Dr. Cornelius has written a very promising work, to judge from the remarks 
on "Method" which he has prefixed to his expositions. His book does not profess 
to be a complete enumeration and presentation of the facts of psychology and of 
the theories which have been advanced in explanation thereof, but its object is 
rather that of establishing a sound epistemological foundation for the science, or of 
giving a purely empirical theory of psychical facts to the entire exclusion of meta- 
physical hypotheses. At the basis of his considerations he has laid the methodo- 
logical principles of Kirchhoff and Mach by which these inquirers replace the me- 
taphysical ideas of physics by empirical conceptions merely epitomising the facts. 
According to this view, and according to the conception that explanation is only 
simplified and compendious description of facts, the author defines the object of 
psychology to be the completest and simplest possible compendious description of 
the psychical facts. This science should not begin with abstractions or hypotheses 
but only with direct and actually lived psychical experiences. No notion is ad- 
missible of which the fundamental psychical facts cannot be pointed to in experi- 
ence. He compares his method to that which Hume pursued in his chief work, 
and with James's classical analysis of the stream of consciousness. In so far as his 
expositions are a theory of knowledge, they are largely in harmony with the in- 
quiries of Avenarius and Mach. Kantian points of view are also present. At vari- 
ance with the axioms of the author's thought are also the atomistic, the associa- 
tional, and cerebral psychologies. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, with an Introduction. In the Intro- 
duction the facts of the psychical life, as Dr. Cornelius conceives them, are stated 
as those of any other science would be, alone and for themselves and without ref- 
erence to material processes. The first chapter then considers the elementary facts 
of the stream of consciousness, inventories the contents of consciousness, discusses 
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memory, recognition, abstraction, symbols, etc. The second chapter treats of the 
coherency of experience, laying greatest stress upon the principle of the economy 
of thought. We have here a treatment of subject and object, etc. In the third 
chapter psychical analysis and the notion of unperceived contents of consciousness 
are developed. Succession, time, attention, perception, and the concept of num- 
ber, etc., here receive consideration. The fourth chapter discusses sensation, 
memory, and imagination ; the fifth, the objective world, including the problem of 
the thing-in-itself, objective space, the facts of geometry, vision, etc. The sixth 
chapter is more logical in content, and deals with truth and error. In the seventh 
chapter we have feeling and will discussed. 

The language and purpose of Dr. Cornelius are clear. The points on which 
he insists are points deserving emphasis. As to method his attempt is significant. 
If a science of psychology in the sense of the other sciences is ever built up, it 
must be upon some such foundations, and whether one agrees with Dr. Cornelius's 
detailed accomplishment of his task or not, one must nevertheless accord to him 
the credit of having approached his subject from a novel and fruitful point of view. 
From merely envisaging the subject in this manner, one can derive great profit 
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The Living Substance as Such and as Organism. By Gwendolen Foulke An- 
drews. Supplement to Vol. XII. of Journal of Morphology. Boston : 
Ginn and Co. 

The chemist refers the qualities of all substances to the different combinations 
of different atoms. The physicist starts with the molecule. What is the vital unit, 
to whose changes and combinations the biologist can refer differences between dif- 
ferent tissues and organisms ? 

The oldest theories concerning life would seem to regard it as an energy radiat- 
ing from some controlling centre in the blood or nervous system and thus vivifying 
a comparatively inert mass. Only comparatively lately has its inherence in every 
part of the organism been universally accepted. Only when this view of life as 
pervading or characterising every part of the organism, has been established, could 
there be any serious search for life-units, 

This inquiry has been practically the work of the present century, although 
about a hundred years ago Bichat showed that the body was composed of a com- 
paratively small number of textures or tissues which recurred in the most different 
organs. The theory of the cell as the fundamental constituent and true morpho- 
logical unit of the body is but little more than fifty years old. These little masses 
of protoplasm, each having its own more resistent centre, the nucleus, and sur- 
rounded by its membrane certainly seemed to be the true and fundamental vital 
units. The apparently homogeneous protoplasm possessed all the vital powers and 
could perform all functions, the nucleus was regarded as hardly more than a little 
less fluid condensation of the protoplasm, the cell-membrane gave the mass indi- 



